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MAY WE guy YOU ON THAT? 


Dr STEPHEN S WISE, world leader 
of Jews, who died last wk in N Y: 
“I am going to speak for peace... 
to the last breath of my life.” 1-Q 

SUMNER T PIKE, atomic energy 
commissioner: “There may be 
fewer chips teetering on Russian 
Shoulders when they find what 
production of atomic energy in- 
volves.” 


QUOTE sheds its overcoat ... 

With this issue, all subscribers | 
receive QUOTE minus the usual 
envelope—address imprinted di- 
rectly on the publication. (As 
a test, 10% of subscribers have 
been receiving the publication | 
like this for the past 3 mo’s.) | 

This step, recommended by | 
the Post Office Dep’t, was taken | 
in the belief that the envelope, | 
tho conspicuously labeled “2nd | 
Class Matter,” tends to classify | 
QuoTe as 3rd Class (circular) | 
mail, which receives no prefer- | 
ence. A careful comparison has 
confirmed our opinion that this 
simplified plan does bring QUOTE 
to most of our subscribers in 
an earlier mail. 
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HERBERT HOOVER, who _ recently 
completed survey of Exec branch 
of gov’t: “The Pres is no longer 
in command. He is like Gulliver, 
tied down by endless strands of 
red tape.” 3-Q 

Sir ARTHUR KEITH, in Literary 
Guide, London: “The real diffi- 
culty in speaking frankly is that 


the occasions on which it is called 
for are not those in which our 
minds are calm and reason is on 
its throne, but when tempers are 
frayed, passions roused, and our 
aims or ideals frustrated.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


Rep SaM Raysurn, of Tex: “No 
living man will ever see cheap 
gov’t in this country again.” 5-Q 


A Rex KNIcuHT, Prof of Psycholo- 
gy, Aberdeen Univ in Scotland: 
“One of the paradoxes is that ed- 
ucation was never more popular 
and teaching was never less popu- 
ae” 6-Q 

Wm BuuLiiTt, former U S Am- 
bassador to Moscow: “It is tragic- 
ally clear that war is once more 
coming to the U 8S.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


DENNIs Day, radio comedian and 
singer: “A man isn’t kept poor by 
the wolf at his door, but by the 
silver fox in the window.” 8-Q 


“ ” 


Dr M L GLENDENNING, spokesman 
for band of modern pioneers carv- 
ing homes in desolate wilderness 
of western Utah: “We’re not afraid 
of starving or anything else. It’s 
good land; we'll make it bloom. All 
we want is to enjoy 100% of what 
our labor brings instead of 10%. 
We've had a little too much of 
civilization.” 9-Q 


Sen JOHN J SPARKMAN, of Ala: 


“I think it (the White House) 
should be left as it is outwardly. 


They might rebuild the inside to 
resist atomic bombs, but the outer 
walls ought to stand as a histori- 
cal monument.” 10-Q 

Sir NORMAN ANGELL, British au- 
thor: “The greatest service we 
can do the common man today is 
to abolish him and make all men 
uncommon.” 11-Q 

Generalissimo FRANCISCO FRANCO: 
“The North Atlantic Pact without 
Spain is like an omelet without 
eggs.” 12-Q 

Sir RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, Prime 
Min of Mysore State, India: “There 
are worse things than cannibalism. 
When the soul of man is destroyed 
and his identity gone away, when 
he can never aspire to a position 
of self-rule—these things are worse 
than cannibalism.” 13-Q 

HAROLD J LASKI, Prof of Political 
Science at London Univ, and mbr 
of British Labor Party: “You can- 
not fight a ‘cold war’ for very 
long without it getting too hot 
to handle.” 14-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ADVERTISING—1 

Advertisers’ superlatives about 
their wares that can’t be verified 
are out so far as the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Post and Times-Star are 
concerned. They’ve outlawed such 
statements as “biggest bargains,” 
“America’s largest,” “we under- 
sell,” etc.—Business Wk. 


AGE—Youth—2 

A man or woman is not old 
until regrets take the place of 
dreams.—JOHN WaADHAM, Lion. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

Now that Oak Ridge, Tenn, has 
been opened to the public, it may 
well become a mecca for tourists. 
People would probably like to see 
the place where civilization began 
to commit suicide—Howarp Brv- 


BAKER, New Yorker. 
BUSINESS—4 

This statement appeared more 
than 50 yrs ago in _ Scientific 
American: 


The typewriter is creating a rev- 
olution in methods of correspond- 
ence, and filling the country with 
active, competent young ladies who 
are establishing a distinct pro- 
fession, and bringing into our 
business offices, lawyers’ offices, 


apolis. Ind.., 








editorial sanctums, etc, an element 


of decency, purity, and method 
which is working a _ perceptible 
change. 

CHARACTER—5 


Some people are all front door. 
Open that door and you are out 
in the back yard—they are that 
shallow.—Dr CLYDE WILDMAN, pres. 
DePauw Univ. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—6 

The subject of amusement is one 
which we must take into serious 
acc’t when rearing a 
wise mother provides 
with happy thoughts, just as she 
provides them with bread. She 
brings laughter and pleasant con- 
versation into their daily experi- 
ences and teaches them to see a 
bright lining in many a cloudy 
situation. The mother who realizes 
that it is her privilege to bring 
the universe to her children is 
a many-sided, wonderful creature 
Her family does not live by ma- 
terial food alone, but also by 
spiritual and mental food provided 
by her. She could no more allow 
them to stagnate mentally or mor- 


her children 


ally then she could feed them 
stale, tasteless food. — ANNIE L 
GAETZ, Recreation. 


COST-OF-LIVING—7 

How hard it is for a rich man 
to enter heaven concerns us less 
than how hard it is for a poor 
man to remain on earth.—Milton 
(Fla) Gazette. 


CRIME—8 

A major crime is committed in 
America every 18.9 sec’s, according 
to F B I reports. Every 5 min’s 
there is a crime of murder, larceny, 
rape, or assault to kill. At the end 
of an average day, America has 
experienced 159 reported robberies, 
1,023 burglaries, 506 auto thefts, and 
2,585 larcenies—American Baptist. 


DEMOCRACY—9 

A wise man said, “The human 
donkey requires either a_ carrot 
in front or a stick behind to goad 


Lucy HITt.e, Editor 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, Indianapolis 6 
in U. S. and Possessions. Two vears 
years, $9. Other Foreign, $7 per year 
under Act of March 3. 
advertising. Persons making use of material from QUOTE 


family. The ° 


Ind. Subscription: 
$8. Your own and a gift subscription, $8. Canadian, $5.50; two 
Entered as Second Class matter at the Post Office at Indian- 
1879. QUOTE uses no original manuscripts and does not accept 
should give credit to the original sources 


him into activity.” Under our 
gov’t the “carrot of incentive” ra- 
ther than the “stick of compulsion” 
is emphasized.—LoUIs RUTHENBURG, 
“God—the Source of Freedom,” 
Carbuilder, hm, Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfr’g Co, 4-’49. 


DISPOSITION—10 

A hopeful disposition is not the 
sole qualification to be a prophet. 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL, Mazims and 
Reflections. (Houghton Mifflin) 


EDUCATION—I1 

Dr Donald D Durrell of Boston 
Univ told the American Ass’n of 
School Administrators his idea of 
a perfect school teacher was one 
who has these qualities: 

Emotional balance, a sense of 
humor, control of her temper, a 
lack of self-pity, sound adjustment, 
and ability to teach children not 
subjects —Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


FRIENDSHIP—12 

To continue friendships, be not 
too friendly. It is the way of hu- 
man nature to look down upon 
them who place themselves in a de- 
pendent position. Whoever has a 


rope around your neck, be he 
friend, relative, or saint, soon or 
late will jerk it—Epw OCovuRsIN, 


quoted in Judy’s. 


GENIUS—13 

Genius is a perception of the 
obvious which nobody else sees.— 
Clerical Errors. 


GOD—and Man—14 

God does not ask about our 
ability or our inability, but our 
availability—Arkansas Baptist. 


GOV’T—Cost—15 

Cost of running a gov’t is reach- 
ing fantastic levels nowadays, what 
with the demands of the “cold 
war,” increasing social benefits, 
subsidies. Nat’l Gov’t expenses in 
Great Britain now absorb 40% 
of the country’s income. U S Gov't, 
by comparison, takes 19% of the 
nat’l income.—U S News & World 
Report. 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 


Editorial Associates: Lorre HOSKINS, ELSIE GOLLAGHER, R. L. GAYNOR, ETHEL’ CLELAND 


$5 per year in advance, 


as they appear. All unidentified items may be credited to QUOTE. 
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HUMILITY—16 


Thru all his illustrious career, 
Anton Dvorak* remained a simple, 
honest man, with a heart close to 
the common people of his native 
Bohemia. One day the admiring 
people of Prague brought him a 
wreath marked: “To the Greatest 
Composer in the World.” 


The composer was too moved 
to protest the honor too much, but 
when visitors came to his house a 
few days later, they discovered that 
Dvorak had placed the wreath 
where he believed it belonged. In 
a corner of the composer’s study 
stood a bust of Beethoven, and 
upon its noble brow Dvorak had 
placed the treasured offering.—Wall 
St Jnl. 


' 

| Alcohol Advertising | 
| In the theater, | 
| On the radio, | 
! On the signboard, | 
| In the papers and magazines | 
| I say what I’m paid to say. | 
| But in the laboratory, | 
| In the wrecked automobile, 
In the city jail, 
| In the roadhouse, | 
i In the veins of the drunks, | 
| I tell the truth. | 
| 


—Maryland News. 17 | 
—_——— ee 
INGRATITUDE—18 

“Ingratitude,” was the reply of 


an old Indian chief when some- 
one asked him what lesson he had 
learned from civilization —Sheldon 
(Iowa) Sun. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—19 


The ideal of nations behaving 
like one peaceful family is too 
much to hope for. There never was 
such a human family. But that does 
not mean that nations, tho they 
may have jars, cannot live together 
without wars, as families do in 
a civilized community. — Christian 
Century. 


JUSTICE—Variable—20 


Three workmen were employed 
at the Dynamo plant in Moscow. 
One was always 10 min’s early, 
the 2nd regularly 10 min’s late, 
but the 3rd was punctually on time. 
All 3 were informed against and 
sent for trial. The charges were, 
respectively: toadyism, sabotage, 
and bureaucratic formalism.—Scope. 
(England) 
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KNOWLEDGE—21 

A good listener is not only popu- 
lar everywhere, but after a while 
he knows something.—Information. 


LANGUAGE—22 

Opposing the proposed compul- 
sory “rational system of spelling,” 
recently defeated in Parliament, 
Mr Tomlinson took the position 
that it would only add to the dif- 
ficulties of foreigners in mastering 
our paradoxical language. He told 
the story of the Frenchman who 
crossed the Channel with the ob- 
ject of improving his English, but 
who shot himself in despair at 
Victoria, on seeing a poster an- 


nouncing “Exhibition, Pronounced 
Success.” — Manchester (England) 
Guardian. 

LOVE—23 . 


A little boy, 6 yrs old, recently 
introduced to the magic of num- 
bers by his lst grade teacher, ap- 
plied that knowledge in a spon- 
taneous expression of affection to- 
ward his mother. With all the con- 
viction a boy of his age could 
command he said, “Mother, I love 
you as many times as God can 
count!”—F.Loyp E BossnHarpt, Tele- 
scope-Messenger. 


MOTHERHOOD—24 

A teacher asked a boy this ques- 
tion in fractions: “Suppose your 
mother baked a pie and there were 
7 of you—your parents and 5 chil- 
dren. What fraction of the pie 
would you get?” 

“A sixth,” ans’d the boy. 

“But there are 7 of you,” said 
the teacher. “Don’t you know any- 
thing about fractions?” 

“Yes,” repl’d the boy. “I know 
about fractions, but I know about 
mothers, too. Mother would say 
she didn’t want any pie.”—W™m 
JAMES, Coronet. 


OBJECTIVITY—25 

Napoleon* won his battles in 
his head before he won them on 
the field. He saw only the objec- 
tive. The obstacle must give way. 
In the plentitude of his resources, 
every obstacle seemed to vanish. 
“There shall be no Alps,” he said, 
and he built roads climbing by 
graded galleries their steepest prec- 
ipices until Italy was as open to 
Paris as any town in France. Na- 
poleon knew his business. He asked 
counsel of no one. He never blun- 
dered into success. He believed in 


Napoleon. He put forth all his 
strength. He risked everything.— 
STERLING W SILL, Nylic Review, hm, 
N Y Life Ins Co. 





May 1-7—American Camp Wk 
1-7—Nat'l Baby Wk 
1-7—Nat’l Noise Abatement Wk 


1-8—Nat'l Family 

1-9—Be Kind to Animals Wk 

2-8—Nat'l Restaurant Wk 

2-9—Nat’l, Inter-American Music Wk 
M 


ay i 
1672—b Jos Addison, English essayist, 
man of letters 


1700—d John Dryden, English poet 

1898—Battle of Manilla Bay, Dewey 
Day 

1904—*d Anton Dvorak, Bohemian 
composer 

1931—Empire State Bldg opened in N Y, 
tallest bldg in world 

1949—Child Health Day 

1949—-May Day 

May 2 

1519—*d Leonardo da Vinci, Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect 

1863—d Thos Jonathan (‘‘Stonewall’’) 
Jackson, American gen 


1865—*l1st paid fire dep’t established in 
N 


1890—Okla territory created by Con- 
gress 

1904—*b Harry Lillis (‘‘Bing’’) Crosby, 
American actor, singer 

May 3 

1469—-b Niccolo Machiavelli, Italian 
statesman, writer 

1494—Columbus discovered Jamaica 

1765—I1st medical school in America 


established by Dr John Morgan 
and Dr Wm Shippen, Jr, in Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, now Univ 


of Pa 
1845—d Thos Hood, British humorist, 
poet 


May 4 
1796—b Horace Mann, American edu- 
cator, statesman 
1825—b Thos Huxley, English biologist 
1873—d Wm Holmes McGuffey, Ameri- 
can educator 
May 5 
1818—b Karl Marx, German socialist, 
philosopher 
1821—*d Napolean Bonaparte, French 


emper 

1890—b Christopher Morley, American 
author 

1902—*d Francis Bret Harte, American 
uthor 


M 6 


ay 

1856—b Rob’t E Peary, discoverer of 
North Pole 

1861—b Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
dian poet, author 

1862—*d Henry David Thoreau, 
can author, naturalist 


In- 


Ameri- 


May 7 

1812—*b Rob’t Browning, English poet 

1833—b Johannes Brahms, German 
composer 

1840—b Peter Ilich Tschaikowsky, Rus- 
sian composer 


1873—d Salmon P Chase, American 
statesman, jurist 

1915—Cunard liner “Lusitania”  tor- 
pedoed by German sub, sank, 
1150 lives lost 

1915—*d Elbert Hubbard, American 
author, ‘Lusitania’ victim 

1949—*Ky Derby Vy 

*Relevant mat’! in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 
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ELECTRICAL AIDS: 


“Recording 
opinion meter” electrically compiles 


and records on moving record 
charts opinions of a group number- 
ing up to 100. Consists of recording 
unit, control unit, 100 individual 
hand-held units operated by listen- 
ers. Each mbr expresses opinion by 
turning pointer on his unit to 
“Very Dull,” “Dull,” “Normal,” 
“Good,” or “Very Good.” A moving 
strip of paper records the com- 
posite opinion. (American Legion 
Magazine) 


“ ” 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Electrical- 
ly-operated “thinking clock,” made 
by Brtish firm, will switch on ra- 
dio for chosen programs, switch 
off house lights should you forget 
to do so, switch on electric blanket 
before you go to bed, switch it off 
when desired temp is reached, etc. 
(Financial Post, Canada) 


LIGHTING: A lock light con- 
tained in the door handle is adapt- 
able to both bldg and vehicle doors. 
Unit is supplied with electricity by 
a small battery. As the handle is 
locked, light rays are trained on 
the lock thru a small window 
opening in the handle. (Invention, 
hm, Nat’l Patent Council) 


“ ” 


TELEVISION: New _ television 
antenna has been developed which 
will receive signals from only 1 
direction at a time. Will greatly 
improve reception of set owners 
in fringe areas which lie. between 
stations on same channel. Antenna 
reception can be changed by flip- 
ping switch placed near receiver. 
(N Y Times) 


TRAVEL AIDS: Midget fan 
weighing less than 3 lbs and tak- 
ing up less than 10 in’s of space 
in a traveling bag is a hot weather 
electrical accessory for comfort of 
weary travelers. (Grit) 


ORIGIN—“Phoney”—26 

There once was a man named 
Forney, who mfr’d various types 
of cheap jewelry. His pet specialty 
was brass rings, soon known as 
Forney rings. Time passed, and 
Forney changed to phoney, a word 
now used, especially in the U §S, 
to indicate something not genuine. 
—True Story. 


POWER—Mind—27 

To equal a human brain in reas- 
oning power, a machine would re- 
quire all the power of Niagara 
Falls, could only be cooled by a 
good-sized river, and might be as 
big as a 15-story hotel, says one 
expert. No wonder people don’t 
like to use their heads any more 


than is absolutely necessary.— 
Jacksonville (Fla) Times-Union. 
PRAYER—28 


The priest of a French village 
was talking with one of his pretty 
young parishioners. “Do you say 
your prayers every evening, my 
child?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And in the morning also?” 

“No, Father. In the morning it’s 
growing light outside, so I’m not 
afraid."—Femme et la Vie. (QUOTE 
translation) 

A man truly named... | 
Dr STEPHEN S WIsE, world-re- | 
nowned Jewish leader who | 
fought for half a century to | 
make the world a better place | 
for both Jew and Gentile, died | 
last wk, on April 19, at the age | 
of 75. Pres of the American 
Jewish Congress and World 
Jewish Congress, Rabbi WIsE 
died without realizing his fond- 
est wish—to visit the new na- 
tion of Israel, for whose estab- 
lishment he had spent an en- 
tire lifetime working. Beloved 
by many faiths outside his own, 
he was nevertheless outspoken 
in his ideals and beliefs: 

I would rather think of my 
religion as a gamble than to | 
think of it as an insurance | 
premium.—Religion. 

It is the superstition, of medi- | 
cine that is responsible for all 
the health cults of modern 
times. You have elevated the 
desire for health, youth and 
longevity to the position of | 
a religion. 29 | 
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PREPAREDNESS—Lack—30 

It happened in the early days 
of the fighting in Palestine. Sup- 
plies were inadequate and Jewish 
soldiers were training with brooms. 
One night while a Haganah mi- 
litiaman was guarding a _ public 
bldg with a broom in his hand 
instead of a gun he heard foot- 
steps. He shouted “Halt,” but the 
moving figure ignored the order 
and kept on moving closer and 
closer. When the figure came close 
to the bldg the sentryman recog- 
nized it as that of his closest friend, 
Ephraim. 

“Tell me, Ephraim, why did you 
ignore my halt order and take the 
risk of being shot?” the sentry 
asked his friend. “How could I 
have ans’d back,” repl’d Ephraim, 
“when I’m supposed to be a tank?” 
—N ZrpPrin, American Hebrew. 


RUSSIA—31 

Whoever steps into Stalin’s shoes 
is going to have trouble with those 
Red spats. — PETE BarrD, Times- 
Picayune New Orleans States. 


SCIENCE—32 

Science must have a heart as 
well as a head. Science must be 
understood for what it is—an in- 
strument, and only that, which the 
mind of man has conceived for 
quarrying into the unknown. But 
it is not a deity. No civilization 
has ever endured in which science 
had no objectives but its own deifi- 
cation. No civilization has ever en- 
dured in which scientific progress 
was without a moral equivalent.— 
MABEL STUDEBAKER, pres, NEA, 
“The Teacher and the Atom,” 
School Life, 3-’49. 


SELF CONTROL—33 

You can never have a greater or 
a less dominion than that over 
yourself——LEONARDO Da VINCI.* 


SEX—34 

Social hygienists recommend 
that we talk with our children 
about sex without being embar- 
rassed. We should put on a bold 
front and pretend we know just, 
as much about it as they do— 
CHas W LAwRENCE, Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 


SNOBBERY—35 

Snobs are prosperous people who 
scorn the rabble to make them- 
selves forget that they would be 
rabble if they weren’t prosperous. 
—Ind Catholic & Record. 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—36 

A doctor finds comfort in the 
fact that he can hiss 4 times in 
pronouncing “socialized medicine.” 
—Mason City (Ia) Globe-Gazette. 


Ist Derby race 
The Kentucky Derby* this yr 
will be run on May ‘7th. The 
lst Derby race was on May 17th, 
1875, on the opening day of a 
6-day meet. The distance was 
a mile and a half. The winner 


of the day. Aristides had been | 
entered as a pace-maker for | 
Chesapeake, also owned by Mc- | 
Grath. He ran so well that | 
when the time came for him to | 
let Chesapeake pass him, Chesa- | 
peake was so far in the rear 
that there was no hope of his 
overtaking his pace-maker. Mr ! 
McGrath saw what had hap- 
pened and he waved to the jock- 
ey on Aristides to come on. He 
obeyed and reached the wire a 
winner with what was regarded | 
as the remarkable speed of | 
2:37% min’s——GEO Wm Douctas, | 
| 
1 
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American Book of Days. (Wil- 
son) 37 
EEE ae ee ee | 
TACT—38 

A Friend in a meeting heard 


proposed (for an office) the name 
of a member whose fitness he 
strongly questioned. He merely 
cleared his throat and murmured: 
“That is a name which would not 
have occurred to me.”—I C POLEy, 
“Quakers and Words,” Word Study, 
hm, G & C Merriam Co, 4-’49. 


TELEVISION—39 

Coin-operated television is proba- 
bly on the way, but it won’t be 
quite so bad as coin-operated mu- 
sic boxes. At least no television 
fan will be able to play the same 
wrestling match over and over 
till everybody around him is a 
nervous wreck.—Kiplinger Mag. 


THOUGHT—Thankfulness—40 
Over the doorway of an English 
chapel are 2 words: “Think— 
Thank.” If we stopped to think 
more, we would stop to thank more. 
—PARKER JORDAN, Gen’l Sec’y, Indi- 
anapolis YMCA, Indianapolis Star. 


UNITED NATIONS—41 
A new pledge of allegiance has 
been adopted by the Community 


School in Teheran, Iran. It. goes: 
“1 piedge allegiance to my country 
ana to the United Nations of 
which it is a part. One world 
brotherhood ofr peaceful nations, 
with justice and equality for all.”"— 
Presbyterian Life. 


VALUES—42 

Ail good things are cheap, all 
bad are very dear.—HENRY DaviID 
THOREAU,* American Naturalist. 


ViEWPOINT—43 

We see things not as they are 
but as we are—JOHN WADHAM, 
Lion, 


ViSION—44 

A traveler thru a rugged country 
asked his Indian guide one night, 
“How are you abie to pick your 
way over these jagged peaks, by 
treacherous trails, without ever 
losing your direction?” 

The Indian guide ans’d, “I have 
the near look and the far vision. 
With the one I see what is direct- 
ly ahead of me; with the other I 
guide my course by the stars.”— 
WaRREN R AusTIN, Chief of U S 
Mission to the UN, “A More Per- 
tect World,” UN World, 4-’49. 


VOCATION—Choice—45 

When the son of a business man 
decided to be a farmer instead 
of following in his father’s foot- 
steps, he explained, “I’d rather 
wrestle with nature than human 
nature any day.”—GORDON GaAM- 
MACK, Des Moines Register. 


WAR—46 

War is a man who knew no joy 
at any time when a little boy.— 
Kay Burgess, Childhood Education. 


WOMEN—Peace—47 

America, the peace leader of the 
world, has granted the greatest 
opportunity to the woman—and 
America’s peace leadership stems 
directly from the influence and 
participation of American women 
in shaping the decisions of this 
country.—MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
“A Challenge to Women,” Inde- 
pendent Woman, 4-’49. 


YOUTH—Modern—48 

If you could scrub that thin 
veneer of imitation movie and ra- 
dio mannerisms off the typical 
teen-agers, I think they’d stand re- 
vealed as more charming than we 
were at their age—HARLAN MILLER, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 
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“Past, present, and future .. .” 


“ELBERT HUBBARD,*” sd@id ALICE 
Hussarp, in her introduction to the 
Note Book of Elbert Hubbard (Wm 
H Wise), “is a man of genius in 


business, in art, in literature, in 
philosophy His work is to 
emancipate American men and 


women from being slaves to useless 
customs, outgrown mental habits, 
outgrown religion, outgrown laws, 
outgrown superstitions. He would 
make each human being rely upon 
himself for health, wealth and 
happiness.” This excerpt is from 
his Note Book. 

A religion of just being kind 
would be a pretty good religion. But 
a religion of kindness and useful 
effort is nearly a perfect religion. 


We used to think a man’s (dog- 
matic) belief would fix his place 
in eternity ... We believed that 


God was a grumpy, grouchy old 
gentleman, stupid, touchy, and dic- 
tatorial. A really good man would 
not damn you, even if you didn’t 
like him; but a bad man would. 
As our ideas of God changed, we 
ourselves changed for the better. 
| Making men live in 3 worlds | 
| at once—past, present and fu | 
| ture has been the chief harm | 
| organized religion has done. To 

| drag your past behind you, and 

! look forward to sweet rest in 

| Heaven, is to spread the present 

very thin. The best preparation | 
j for a life to come is to live | 
| now and here. | 


It will be character that locates 
our place in another world, if there 
is one, just as it is our character 
that fixes our place here. The way 
to. weave the best character is to 
be kind and to be useful. It is 
what we think and do that makes 
us what we are. 








This story is going around 
Europe. A hunter named Sam went 
out with a long-range rifle, and 
came upon a huge bear. The bear 
was not as well armed, but he 
had claws and wit. So he asked 
the hunter, “What are you looking 
for?” Said the hunter, “I want 
to get myself a fur coat.” “Well,” 
said the bear, “I’m looking for 
my breakfast. Why not come around 
to my den, and we'll talk it over.” 

The hunter and the bear sat 
down to work out an agreement. 
After a while the bear got up 
all alone. They had reached a 
compromise. The bear had got his 
breakfast, and the hunter had on 
his fur coat.—Worldover Press. a 


“ ” 


Hay is something we must 
make between the time we get 
out of it and the time we hit 
it—Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoe- 
nix Metal Cap Co. 

The accused criminal smirked up 
at Lord Bacon who, as chancellor, 
was trying his case. 

“Your Highness really ought to 
let me free. We’re kin, you know, 
for my name’s Hogg, and Hogg is 
kin to Bacon.” 

Dryly, Bacon repl’d, “Not until 
it’s hung.”—Trumbull Cheer. b 
Traffic police have come to 
the conclusion that the middle- 
aged woman is, on the whole, 
a careful driver. For one thing, 
she always does her best to 
keep well under 30—Punch. 

(London) 

One night John’s wife, in going 
thru his pockets, found a card on 
which was written, “Lucy, No 25.” 
When she demanded an explana- 
tion, he informed her it was the 
name and the number of a race 
horse. A few days later, John was 
awakened from sleep by the stern 
voice of his wife saying, “John, 
your horse wants you on the tele- 
phone.”—Rocky Mountain Empire 
Magazine. c 

Joe Frisco’s agent was berating 
him for spending money faster 
than he could make it. “Use your 
bean,” counseled the agent. “Put 


Page Six 


You ™ Cun Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOHN FRYER 


Winchester, N C 


In every sermon, the pastor 
would bring in his home town 
of Jonesville. Seems Jonesville 
had the best churches, Jones- 
ville had the best schools, 
Jonesville had the friendliest 
people; in short, Jonesville was 
quite some place. 
One day several from the con- 
gregation were talking about 
their prospects of finding a 
celestial reservation awaiting 
them on the other side of this 
vale of tears. 
“TI don’t guess I'll get to 
Heaven,” one old lady conclud- 
ed, “but I'll try and make it 
to Jonesville!” — Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. 
away $10,000 a yr for the next 10 
yrs and you'll have $100,000 in 
the bank. When the next depres- 
sion hits, you'll be sitting pretty.” 

“Not me,” said Frisco. “With my 
luck, we wouldn’t have any next 
depression, and there I’d be—stuck 


with $100,000 bucks!” — BENNETT 
CerF, Shake Well Before Using. 
(Simon & Schuster) d 


“ ” 


When money talks, there are 
few interruptions.—Banking. 

Geo Bernard Shaw and a party 
of friends attended the theater 1 
evening as guests of the woman 
author of the play. 

“Remember,” she said jestingly, 
“you're not to leave in the middle 
of the play.” 

Shortly after the curtain went 
up, Shaw, seated directly behind 
the authoress, leaned forward to 
get a better view of the stage. 
After a few min’s, feeling a tick- 
ling sensation on her neck, she 
reached back and felt a. few loose 
strands of hair. Taking some hair- 
pins, she quickly fastened the hair 
back into place. 

When the curtain came down, 
Shaw leaned back in his seat. As 


he did so, he let out a yelp of 
pain. 

“Is something wrong?” asked 
the authoress, turning around. 

Shaw groaned again. 

“Madam,” he cried, “if you will 
please take my beard out of your 
hair, I will promise not to leave 
until the play is over!”—H HatTrTon, 
Townsend Nat’l Wkly. e 


“ ” 


The radio will never supplant 
the newspaper. You can’t fold 
up a wave-length and sit down 
with it beneath you on the 
grass.—CAREY WILLIAMS, Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 


“A once-pretty has-been .. .” 
WALLACE BEERY, lovable movie 
rascal whose homely face was 
his fortune, died last wk at the 
age of 64. His death ended the 
second longest career in pictures. 
His 36 yrs on the screen were 
exceeded only by Lionel Barry- 
more’s 40. 
Once a friend urged him to 
have his homely face lifted, 
warning: “In 2 or 3 yrs your 
face is going to look like an old 
squash.” Beery consulted a plas- 
tic surgeon who asked $500 for 
the operation. Wally had only 
$100. 

“See!” Beery exulted later. 
“Suppose I’d had the _ $500. 
Where would I be now? A once- 
pretty has-been!”—A P. f 


Sizes often are deceiving. 
Sometimes a woman’s thumb 
has a man under it. — ERMA 
FREESMAN, Tribune-News.(/Man- 
hattan, Kansas) 


“ ” 


A story went around London 
during the war concerning Pvt 
Wm Saroyan, whose classification 
was “writer” and who was ac- 
cordingly assigned to a truck depot 
to gather mat’ for a _ training 
manual on the loading and un- 
loading of trucks. Pvt Saroyan ob- 
served the operations for .3 wks, 
took copious notes, ret’d to Lon- 
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don, and sat down at a typewriter. 
The training manual was overdue: 
Pvt Saroyan’s next in command 
urged him to turn something in— 
anything. So he typed out 1 sen- 
tence and turned it in: “It is diffi- 
cult to load a truck.”—CaroL LE- 
VENE, Common Ground. g 


“ ” 


My daughter was dressing for 
her lst party. “Mother,” she asked, 
“will I wash for a low or for a 
high neck?”—ANNE Cox, Magazine 
Digest. h 


“ ” 


Stopping his car near a moun- 
tain shack in the Ozarks, a tourist 
called to the old woman sitting on 
the porch, “How far is it to the 
nearest town?” 

“Pa figgers hit’s about 10 mi’s 
thar and about 12 back,” she ans’d. 
“Which is on acc’t of him walkin’ 
straighter goin’ than comin’.”— 
Wall St Jnl. i 


“ 


Bob Hawk said: “An optimist 
is a guy who looks at an oyster 
and expects a pearl. A pessi- 
mist looks at the same oyster 
and expects ptomaine poison- 
ing.’—EarL WItson, N Y Post 
Syndicate. 


” 


Overhearing an aged hausfrau 
in Munich sigh cozily to her com- 
panion that she had seen “der 
Bingle” Crosby* 5 times in 5 days, 
I inq’d why. She closed her eyes 
dreamily: “Ach, how else can I 
get my feet warm.”—ALLEN CHEL- 
Las, This Wk. j 


“ ” 


Virginia Mayo was wearing an 
all-lace bathing suit for a film 
scene. When the suit arrived from 
the designer, there was a warning 
tag attached: “Please do not go 
into the water in this bathing 
suit. It is not  censor-proof.”— 
ERSKINE JOHNSON, Photoplay. k 


“ ” 


Bret Harte* once arrived in 
Richmond with a splitting head- 
ache which almost blinded him 
with pain. Feeling that some fresh 
air would do him good, he went 
out for a stroll with a proud na- 
tive of Richmond who talked long 
and hard about the city’s wonders. 
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“Richmond,” boasted his com- 
panion, “is one of the healthiest 
cities in America. Our death rate 
averages only 1 person per day.” 

At this, Harte slowed his walk 
perceptibly. “Tell me,” he moaned, 
holding his throbbing head in his 
hands, “has today’s man died yet?” 
—Wayne Township Courier. 1 

Conscience is the still small 
voice that tells you somebody’s 
looking.—Sales Mgt. 

“Prof,” said Miss Watkins, “I 
wish you would suggest a course 
in life for me. I have thought of 
journalism.” 

“What are your own 
tions?” asked the prof. 

“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs 
and pulsates with an ambition to 
give the world something that shall 
be marvelous in its scope, weirdly 
entrancing in the vastness of its 
structural beauty!” 

“Madam, you were born to be a 
milliner!”"—Capper’s Wkly. m 


“ ” 


inclina- 


Three burglars were up before 
the Judge. It seems that 2 of them 
had been preying on some people 
while the 3rd one did the praying 
as they went about their nefarious 
work. As he stood there with his 
2 friends, the 3rd maintained a 
sanctimonious look—eyes downcast 
and hands folded. 

“Are you a minister?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Yes, sir,” he ans’d, “ordained by 
the spirits.” 

“What sect?” 
rupted. 

The burglar-parson retorted in- 
dignantly: “There’s no sex about 
it!"—I N S. n 


“ ” 


the D A inter- 


A woman can look at an 
automobile that is passing her 
at 50 mph and tell whether or 
not the woman in the car is 
the man’s wife—Merry Stories 
Omnibus Book. 

Adlai Stevenson, Gov of Ill, is 
fond of recalling an incident that 
happened during his college days, 
long ago. It was the occasion of 
the Junior Prom at Vassar College. 
Stevenson and his girl were sitting 


| To stress the evils of soil ero- 
sion, a farm mag published pic- 
tures of a dilapidated house and 
a washed-away field and invited 
its readers to “tell your own 
story of the 2 photos.” An Ok- 
lahoman Indian won over 2,604 
contestants with the following: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“Both pictures show white 
man crazy. Make big tepee, plow | 
hill. Water wash. Wind blow | 
soil, grass all gone. Squaw gone, | 
papoose, too. No chuck-away. | 
No pig, no corn, no hay, no cow, | 
no pony. Indian no plow land. | 
Keep grass, Buffalo eat. Indian | 
eat buffalo, hide make tepee, | 
moccasins too. Indian no make | 
terrace. No build dam. No give | 
damn. All time eat. No hunt | 
job. No hitchhike. No ask re- | 
lief. No shoot pig. Great Spirit 
make grass. Indian no waste | 
anything. Indian no work. White | 
man heap crazy.” — American | 
Eagle, | 
Corp’n. | 


hm, American Box 


° 


out a dance, and—up to that mo- 
ment at least—there was every in- 
dication that he had convinced 
the young lady that he was rather 
a clever fellow and a man of the 
world to boot. 

As the 2 were talking, a dignified 
gentleman came by carrying dishes 
of ice cream on a tray. 

“Waiter,” Stevenson called, “may 
we have some?” 

The girl promptly fainted. After 
he revived her, she _ explained, 
“That was no waiter—that gentle- 
man happened to be Pres’ Mc- 
Cracken of Vassar!”—Hy GARDNER 
Parade. p 


“ ” 


Anyone who thinks that Com- 
munism, which advocates the 
common ownership of all prop- 
erty, is a workable idea should 
be a subscriber on a rural par- 
ty line with 7 other families — 
Christian Farmer. 


“ ” 


At a reception in London, a 
matron asked Rob’t Browning* to 
explain a passage in one of his 
poems. The poet examined it and 
closed the volume. 


“I don’t know what it means,” 
he confessed. “You'll have to ask 
the Browning Society—they’ll tell 
you all about it.”"—This Mo. q 





“Tell the Folks Back Home” 


The following is an excerpt from 
a speech by NoRMAN Cousins, Edi- 
tor of Sat Review of Literature, 
made at the opening dinner of the 
controversial Cultural & Scientific 
Conf for World Peace held in N Y, 
Mar 25th to 27th, ’49. 

At first, Mr Cousins declined 
the invitation of Dr Harlow Shap- 
ley, chmn of the conf (branded by 
the State Dep't as Communist 
sounding board), saying he did not 
believe the auspices under which 
the conf would be held offered any 
assurance that the meetings would 
serve a useful or constructive pur- 
pose. As conf plans progressed, Mr 
Cousins believed he had made a 
mistake in passing up the oppor- 
tunity to speak and, encouraged 
by the State Dep't, wrote asking 
whether the invitation was still 
open. Dr Shapley re-issued the in- 
vitation which was accepted. 


Americans want peace. They will 


work for peace and they will sac--: 


rifice for peace. But they do not 
want peace at any price. If the 
price of peace is injustice, they 
will reject peace. If the price of 
peace is the loss or distortion of 
values they cherish, they will re- 
ject peace. If the price of peace is 


Norman Cousins drew hisses 
and boos from the audience 
when he criticized U S Com- 
munists: “Tell the folks back 
home that Americans are anti- 
Communist but not anti-hu- 
manitarian, and that being anti- 
Communist does not mean that 
they are pro-war.” 


living on an island surrounded by 
angry waters, they will reject 
peace. If the price of peace is re- 
treat from the rights of man, they 
will reject peace. 


Page Eight 


This is not a prophecy. This 
is historical fact ... 

The time has come for all 
peoples everywhere to produce a 
volcanic eruption of public opinion 
behind the cause of a UN with 
power to enact, enforce, and inter- 
pret world law. The time has come 
for all nations to recognize a 
higher law. 

There is no other way to peace. 
There is no other way to justice... 

America would like to hold out 
its hand to the peoples of the 
world by proposing world peace 
thru world law, and it is doing 
this not despite the differences 
that rend the world, but indeed, 
because of them. For those differ- 
ences define the problem. The 
important thing is to keep the 
frictions growing out of those dif- 
ferences from catching fire. 

In the words of Woodrow Wilson 
—the eyes of America are lifted 
to the great distances of history, 
and ahead to “the lifting of civili- 
zation to new levels and new 
achievements.”—(The text of Nor- 
man Cousin’s speech appeared in 
Sat Review of Literature, 4-9-’49) 


STORY. 
“of the 


The 
fire, 
firemen, bring to mind once more 
the debt America owes her fire- 
fighters. 

Battling flames is one of the old- 
est of our occupations. Since men 


tragic Effingham hospital 
and the heroic efforts of 


lst began to live together in com- 
munities, organized fire protection 
has been a function of local gov’t. 
Nero may have fiddled while Rome 
burned, but the municipal fire 
dep’t was certainly in action. Fire 
guardians, stationed in high towers, 
scanned the city constantly for 
signs of a conflagration. At the 
warning blast of the bucina, fire 
brigades gathered for action. 

Tho our modern fire-fighting 
techniques follow to a startling 
degree the pattern of ancient 
Rome (Romans even had fire en- 
gines of a fashion!) there is a sig- 
nificant difference. An innovation 
has come within the lifetime of 
some of our elder citizens. 

Until the latter part of the 19th 
century, fires in American cities 
were extinguished by volunteer 
companies. (Sometimes 2 groups, 
arriving simultaneously, would fight 
each other, rather than the blaze!) 
Today, N Y firemen answer a call 
every 10 min’s—some 50,000 a yr— 
but it was just 84 yrs ago this wk 
(May 2, 1865) that the N Y State 
Legislature passed a bill establish- 
ing a fire dep’t* for N Y. It pro- 
vided funds for America’s 1st sala- 
ried fire-fighters. ‘ 
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